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FABLES FROM INDIA* 


Defining the word fable, a dictionary calls it 
‘a brief tale embodying a moral, with persons, 
animals, or inanimate things as actors.’ In ele- 
mentary text-books they have long done good 
service for beginners in the study of Sanskrit, 
Pali, and other foreign languages. The origin 
of fables has been much discussed by students 
of various literatures, but without complete 
agreement. 

It is clear enough that the Sixth and Fifth Cen- 
turies B.C. were stirring times in various lands, 
for those were the days of Aeschylus, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Gautama 
Siddharta, the last mentioned being the Buddha 
(the enlightened one) whose followers are ad- 
herents of one of the world’s three great re- 
ligions. Transmigration of the soul is funda- 
mental in Buddhism as well as in Hinduism. 
So the 550 Jatakas, ascribed to the Buddha as 
author, identify him with the principal char- 
acter of each story, which story is usually a 
beast-fable. Such a collection existed as early 
as 380 B.C., but the present form (in the Bud- 
dhist Sutta Pitaka) belongs to the Fifth Century 
A.D. Some of the pleasure of studying the lan- 
guages of ancient India arises from becoming 
acquainted with the fables and fairy tales of 
that land, where they were more notably used as 
text-books for instructing young princes in man- 
ners and morals and state-craft. A distinctive 
feature of the Sanskrit collections is the involve- 
ment of stories within stories, all within the 
framework of a single narrative, after the man- 


ner of Chinese boxes: this manner is also em- 
ployed in that great collection known as the 
Arabian Nights. The most interesting of the 
Sanskrit fable collections is the Panchatantra, 
which is most important in this branch of In- 
dian literature; similar is the Hitopadesa, ‘Salu- 
tary Instruction,’ which has been found very 
suitable for use early in a beginner’s course. 
There are also several other similar collections 
consisting rather of fairy tales, such as Vetala- 
pancavinsati and Sukasaptati, these being prose; 
and there is another large and important collec- 
tion in verse, the Katha-sarit-sagara, which is 
almost twice as long as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
combined. This collection has some clear allu- 
sions to the Jatakas. 


Fables in Greek. In Plato’s Phaedo 61 B (at 
the end of ch. IV) Socrates says that he was not 
a mythologikos but that he took the muthous of 
Aesop which were available and known to him 
and toutous epoiesa, i.e. he turned them into 
verse. In the plays of Aristophanes there are 
four references to Aesop’s stories: 


1. Wasps 566: 
Some tell us myths, some an amusing bit of Aesop. 
2. Wasps 1259ff: 
—or else yourself tell pleasant tales 
From Aesop or the Sybarites;—such tales 
As we are wont to hear at merry-makings. 
3. Wasps 1401ff: 
Once (‘t was returning from a banquet) 
A bold and drunken bitch ‘gan bark at Aesop: 
‘*Bitch’’ quoth the fabulist, ‘‘if that foul tongue 
Of thine could purchase thee a crust, why, bitch, 
It were clear proof of sense to bark:’’ 
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4. Birds 651f: 
[Peisthetairos speaks]: 
Yes, but I must observe, that Aesop’s fables 
Report a case in point: the fox and eagle: 
The fox repented of his fellowship; 
And with good cause: you recollect the story. 

Aristotle attributes to Aesop a certain tale in 
one form which Lucian gives differently, in De 
partubus animalium (iii.2); while Herodotus 
(ii. 134) assigns to him a date somewhat earlier 
than 550 B.C. 

Some scholars have denied that Aesop ever 
lived, but that is not a necessary conclusion, 
though it is accepted that he left no written 
works. Be that as it may, Planudes, a monk 
of Constantinople, wrote in the first half of 
the Fourteenth Century a book which he called 
‘Aesop’s Fables,’ and from this our Aesop’s 
Fables of modern times are drawn. 

Babrius, a Greek poet of the Third Century 
B.C. (or of the First Century, as some think), 
wrote apologues, of which some have been pre- 
served and most are old and well known tales 
of Aesop; several of them appear also in Pla- 
nudes of Constantinople. Based on Babrius are 
also the fables of Phaedrus, a freedman of 
Augustus Caesar, which have been useful as 
reading matter for beginners in Latin ever since 
their publication, being suitable in contents and 
better in style than most of the ‘made’ Latin in 
the modern books for beginners. From the 
works of these writers just mentioned school 
children have had opportunity to read some 
sugar-coated Classics. 


Fables from India is the title of this paper, 
so let us to India, to the days of Gautama, 
prince of a noble house of the Sakhya clan, who 
was born at Kapilavastu near the borders of 
Nepal about 560 B.C. It was, and is, a remark- 
able region, with villages among the mango 
trees and the tamarisks, and northward beyond 
the mountains of Nepal rise the Himalayas, with 
their ever-present snow. Here Prince Gautama, 
searching eagerly for an explanation of misery 
and suffering, at age thirty left his wife, his 
little son, and his father, and became a follower 
of several teachers in succession; then, though 
failing to gain the satisfaction which his heart 
and soul desired, he joined a group of ascetics 


dwelling in a forest near Uruvela and soon be- 
came noted for the fierceness of his mortifica- 
tion of the flesh: for six years he persisted until 
he was but skin and bones and swooning from 
his austerities. Then, realizing the futility of 
asceticism, he just abandoned it. Yet he had 
not found deliverance and he seemed to have 
given up, so his five disciples left him. Then 
Mara (destroyer), the evil one, tempted him, 
but he went on as a wandering ascetic and one 
day near Benares, as he sat in the shade of a 
bodhi tree, he saw the four noble truths and 
became the enlightened one. This happened at 
Budh-Gaya, in Bihar. Soon then he won back 
the five disciples and went about preaching the 
middle path as the way of salvation. 

Transmigration of the soul had been for two 
or three hundred years an accepted and im- 
portant doctrine in Hinduism, and cessation of 
transmigration by absorption into the All-Soul, 
the Absolute One, had long been regarded by 
them as salvation. The Jatakas, birth stories, 
are folk tales adopted and adapted by Bud- 
dhists as means for instruction in conduct and 
right thinking; but not only did the Buddhists 
so use them, but Hindu teachers also used 
them in the same manner. Interesting and in- 
forming are the carvings on the railings sur- 
rounding domed relic shrines of Sanchi, Amara- 
vati, and Barhut, where in high relief are 
carved scenes most of which illustrate a Jataka 
story of one of the Buddha’s incarnations: 
from which it is evident that at the end of the 
Third Century B.C. the stories were so sacred 
that they seemed suitable for adorning sacred 
Buddhist monuments and that the stories were 
then called Jatakas. 

As a sample we may take a well known Hindu 
fable and its modern counterpart or descendant. 


The Brahman in the Pot-Maker’s Shop 


In Devikota lived a brahman, Devasarman, 
who received a dish of barley-grits at the spring 
equinox festival. Going into a potmaker’s shop 
he lay down among the pots and jars there and 
then began to reflect :— 

‘If I should sell this dish of grits I’d get six kapar- 


dakas and with them buy some jars, and dishes, and 
the like, and then sell them. Then with increased cap- 
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ital I’d buy betel and clothes and various wares; so 
doing I’d get a lot of money and would marry me four 
wives. The prettiest of them I would favor especially, 
and when the others, jealous, would try to quarrel with 
her I’d be angry and beat them with my cane, thus’ 
—and as he beat about with the stick he broke 
his own bowl and many of the pots. The noise 
roused the potmaker, who came and chased the 
brahman off the place with curses. 


He who rejoices at the thought of things still to be done 
Gets a beating, as did the brahman who broke the pots. 


The Dairymaid and the Pot of Milk* 

A dairymaid with a pot of milk on her head 
was hurrying to market and began to think how 
she would spend the money which the milk would 
bring. She would buy a hundred eggs, and 
raising chickens she would buy a pig, which 
fattened and sold, might enable her to buy a 
cow. 

“A cow and ecalf—why, I can see them now 

Jumping about among the flocks. 

Suiting the action to the rapturous thought 

Pierette jumps too—and brings her hopes to naught.’ 


Life of Jean de la Fontaine 

This son of a forester was born at Chateau- 
Thierry on July 8, 1621, and after studying in 
Rheims and Paris, he lived in idleness in his 
home town. In 1647 he married and became a 
superintendent of waters and forests. In 1654 
he published a translation of Terence’s Eunu- 
chus. His kinsman Fouquet pensioned him, he 
wrote an elegy entitled Elegie aux nymphes de 
Vaux, went into exile at Limoges with his kins- 
man Janmart. He told of the journey in letters 
to his wife: later he wrote some stories for the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, who was also in exile 
there; and in 1669 he published a romance en- 
titled Psyche. Suddenly he left Chateau-Thierry 
and his wife and lived for twenty years at the 
home of Mme. de la Sabliere, and after her death, 
with M. d’Hervart. He became a member of 
the Academie in 1684, was converted to the 
Christian faith in 1693 and died on April 13, 
1695, at the age of 74.° 

Lanson charges him with incompetence as a 
forester and as the father of a family: calls 
him thoroughly self-centered, self-indulgent, im- 
pulsive, all in child-like simplicity, uncaleulat- 
ing, unreflecting, affectionate,—possessing witha] 


a general joyousness in living. From ancient 
Greece and Rome he gained a refined taste, a 
sense of form, and with it all he had the gift, 
the poetic temperament: and he had also that 
valuable ingredient of genius,—hard work: his 
fables were rewritten until they gained their 
fine form. His fable about the fox, the flies, 
and the hedge-hog is known in two versions, 
and only two lines are common to both. (Book 
12, no. 13.) | 

Lanson further says that his fables are a pic- 
ture of human life and French society by one 
who knew men as did Moliere, and society as 
did Saint-Simon. In his pictures of animals, 
says Lanson, he was just an unsurpassed painter 
of animals who attributes to them the motives 
and uncertainties of men. Fables being primi- 
tive and naive, show that they have sprung out 
of popular tales; hence their improbabilities are 
easily accepted, and also their essence is kept in- 
tact: within limits, of course, for when a story, 
—fable or myth—moves very far across the 
earth or sea the milieu changes. This last state- 
ment assumes the kinship of the story of the 
Brahman in the Pot-maker’s shop and the story 
of the Milk-maid who counted her chickens be- 
fore they were hatched. 


The Brahman and the Mongoose 


There lived in Ujjayin a brahman named Ma- 
thara, whose wife left him one day to watch the 
baby while she was away from home. Shortly, 
however, the king summoned the brahman to 
the celebration of a special offering and the 
brahman, who was poor, convinced himself that 
he ought to go and receive the benefits. So he 
left the baby with the mongoose, which he had 
had for a long time and loved as if it were a 
child. After the brahman left, the mongoose 
saw a black snake near the child and killed it. 
When the master returned, the mongoose with 
bloody mouth and paws ran to him and rolled 
at his feet: but the brahman thought that the 
beast had eaten the child, and so he killed it: 
but when he came closer, he saw the child safe 
and the snake dead, and he was grieved and 
remorseful. The narrator then points the moral 
in a stanza somewhat as follows: 
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‘Who does not recognize the truth and yields to pas- 
sion’s power, 

He will repent and sorrow, too, as did the brahman in 
that hour.’ 


The Story of Prince Llewellyn and his 
Hound Gellert 


The iconoclastic 8S. Baring-Gould removes Llew- 
ellyn and Gellert from this story with the great- 
est of ease. Here is an abbreviated version of 
the tale: 

Prince Llewellyn left his baby son in the cradle with 
Gellert on guard; and returning, found the cradle upset 
and empty, blood-stains all about, and the dog’s mouth 
dripping with gore. He hastily concluded that the dog 
had killed the child and eaten it; so, raging, he killed 
the dog. Just after that, he heard the child ery and 
saw that it was unhurt, saw also the body of a great 
wolf from which Gellert had saved the child. The 
grieving Prince erected a monument to the dog, and 
tourists have visited it at Snowdon, which is near Caer- 
narvon, close to Menai Strait, which separates Anglesey 
and Wales. 


Baring-Gould says that the same story appears 
in Russia concerning a Czar Piras; in Germany 


a variant tells how an old dog hears the master 


consult his wife about how to get rid of him. 
The dog and a wolf stage a scene in which the 
dog rescues the baby from the big bad wolf and 
wins ease for the rest of his days. In the Gesta 
Romanorum the story is told of a Knight named 
Folliculus who had three nurses for his only 
son; and he loved dearly also his falcon and his 
greyhound. When the knight was one day 
called to a tournament, his wife and servants 
went also, leaving the child in the cradle, the 
greyhound lying by, and the faleon on his 
perch. <A serpent that lived near the castle 
had come into the house and was moving to- 
ward the cradle, the falcon woke the dog, the 
dog killed the snake but was hurt. The nurses, 
returning and mistakenly viewing the situation, 
started to run away, but met their mistress and 
had to tell her the story. Soon the knight came, 
heard the story and as he rushed in, the wounded 
dog tried to get up to greet his master, but the 
knight killed him. Then the true state of af- 
fairs was made evident, the knight vowed a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land and there he spent 
his remaining days in peace. 

This tale can be traced back to the Pancha- 


tantra: it also appears in various countries and 
languages from China westward, with various 
animals as heroes, even a polecat being cast in 
that role in Thibet. That would bother Thibetans 
little or not at all. 

Also in the Culex of the Appendix Vergiliana 
a gnat awakens a sleeping shepherd in time to 
save him from a snake; later the ghost of the 
gnat tells the shepherd about the Lower World, 
and the shepherd erects a mausoleum for his 
benefactor. 

The following is an amusing bit from Lucian, 
A True Story (Bk. II, ch. 17, p. 321 Harmon, in 
the Loeb Library) : 

At a feast in the Elysian fields two springs were be- 
side the table, one of laughter and the other of enjoy- 
ment. Many famous persons were there whom Lucian 
calls demigods, such as two Cyruses, Numa, Lyecurgus, 
Socrates (not Plato, who lived in his ideal city), Epi- 
curus, Aesop the Phrygian (they have him for a jester) ; 
Diogenes was a changed man, married to the courtesan 
Lais, often dancing when he drank too much. 


In his recent book The World of Washington 
Irving, Van Wyck Brooks says (p. 123) that at 
Lexington, Kentucky, books were few except the 
Bible and Aesop’s Fables, an occasional Life of 
Franklin, or Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In his La Poesie Latine Plessis says that 
Phaedrus cannot fairly be compared with La 
Fontaine, for the latter was a genius, a great 
poet in a great century. A fable was not the 
same thing for the two writers, for with La 
Fontaine the moral is the end of a little drama 
where the characters are life-like, whereas in 
Phaedrus the moral is the thing (to catch the 
conscience of the King), and the story is just a 
lively mode of pointing the moral, used in much 
the same manner as are illustrations in a ser- 
mon. He quotes Nageotte as saying: ‘His ani- 
mals are nothing but algebraic formulae brought 
in to show the moral.’ 

Avianus (spelled also Avienus?) published 
about 365-79 A.D. a collection of 42 fables 
seemingly borrowed from Aesop, Horace, Phae- 
drus, and Babrius. These tales have been re- 
garded as good or as bad by one or another lit- 
erary critic. 

In his Literature of Ancient Greece, (p. 88) Gilbert 


Murray says: ‘One form of satire, the beast fable, was 
developed in collections of stories which went under the 
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name of Aesop,—a personage invented to provide an 
author for the fables. Called a slave,—Thracian, Phryg- 
ian, Ethiopian,—owned by the owner of Rhodopis who 
ruined Sappho’s brother; he was said to be deformed, 
and to have been murdered at Delphi. Tradition had 
it that he had talked with Croesus and with the Wise 
Men. He was a legendary author of a special sort of 
narrative which others could repeat in verse or in prose. 
The Fables of Phaedrus, Avianus, and Babrius are our 
oldest collections, and all are post Christum natum.’ 


It is sufficient merely to mention Horace’s 
Fable of the Town and Country Mouse, which 
appears also in Babrius; and to note Ovid’s 
Fasti (ii.799 f.) : 
sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis 

parva sub infesto cum iacet agna lupo. 


Lucretia is the subject of tremit, and it may 
be that there is an allusion to a fable of the wolf 
and the lamb here. 

In Everyman’s Library there is a volume en- 
titled Fairy Gold: in it is a story entitled the 
King of the Cats, which is rather like a fable 
than a fairy story. 

In Aristotle’s Rhetoric (2.20) are two little 
tales which may rightly be called fables. 

The horse for a while had the field all to himself; 
then came the stag and spoiled his pasture. The horse 
asked man to help him, and the man said, ‘I will help 
you if you let me bridle you and get on your back’, and 
the horse agreeing found himself the slave of man. 


Aesop before the assembly at Samos told a story of a 
fox which had been swept into a hole in some rocks by a 
swift river-current, and fleas were swarming all over her. 
A hedge-hog offered to remove the fleas, but the fox 
said: ‘No, these fleas are full, but others would get the 
rest of my blood.’ 

It has been said that the oldest fable given in 
any literature is in Hesiod’s Works and Days 
(5.195), dated about 700 B.C.: 

A hawk had seized a nightingale and was car- 
rying it to his nest. The nightingale torn by 
the hawk’s claws was groaning, but the hawk 
said roughly: 

‘Why do you groan, wretch? You are the prey of a 
stronger person, and you are going where I take you, 
though you may be an aoidos. I shall eat you if I 
please, or I shall let you go. It is foolish to fight with 
one stronger than one’s self.’ 

Benfey and a number of other Indologists 
have claimed that India was the birth-place of 
fables: and that the majority of them were orig- 


inated by the disciples of Buddha to meet their 
special need, i.e. to teach morals by a story. 
So says Bedier in Les Fabliauz. 

Proponents of the Hindu origin of fables 
claim that the Hindus had a peculiar gift, crea- 
tive ; and that this is still lively in modern India; 
and that the Hindu forms of the fables are the 
least changed (or least degenerated). 

Bedier, if hard pressed, would say that fables 
had become very old in Greece in the time of 
Aesop, very old in India in the times of the 
Mahabharata (original form possibly as early as 
the Fifth Century B.C.) and of the Jatakas. 

Having wandered rather far from India, let 
us turn back thither now, at this stage of these 
rambling remarks. One interesting journey 
made by fables from India was a return to their 
native land, for in 1803 an Englishman trans- 
lated a few of them into several of the many 
languages of India, and Narayan Balkrishna 
Godpole, B.A., one of the masters of the Gov- 
ernment High School of Ahmednagar, published 
within the last forty years a second edition of 
his translation into Sanskrit of the common Eng- 
lish version of the successful spurious compila- 
tions made by the old monk Planudes of Con- 
stantinople. Which was very like owls to Ath- 
ens or coal to Neweastle. 

Now there is yet something more to be said 
about fables. Recently I came into possession 
of a book entitled Pasakos apie pauscius, a Lithu- 
anian-text with German translation and a Lithu- 
anian-German vocabulary. The German title 
of the book is Zemaitische Tierfabeln, gesam- 
melt und herausgegeben von Hugo Scheu. 
It was published at Heidelberg in 1912 by Carl 
Winter. The German version of the stories, 81 
in number, was made by Alexander Kurschat. 
I made a list of the Slavic fables which appear 
in this collection and also in Aesop and/or 
Phaedrus: they are 32 in number and include 
such famous tales as Ox and Frog, Fox and 
Stork, Fox and Crow, Frogs ask for a King, 
Dog and his Reflection in the Stream, Wolf and 
Lamb. One story seems worth presenting here 
in full, inasmuch as it is reported by Scheu as 
appearing in 14 Slavic languages as well as Ru- 
manian, Italian, and French, and it presents as 
leading characters at least 15 different sorts of 
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birds, in one or another version. Here is the 


fable: 

The birds decided to dig a river that they might always 
have water to drink. But the titmouse was lazy and 
would not report for work. He said: ‘If I want a 
drink, I will drink all I need of dew.’ And to this 
day this bird never drinks at a stream. If there is dew 
he drinks it, or after a rain he drinks from a puddle. 
If there is no dew for a long time, he has to wait until 
the dew or some rain comes.—It is always hard to get 
a lazy fellow to work. 


There is another very attractive fable from 
the Slavic reported in the same book. It is en- 
titled Madame Polecat and her Young: 

Mr. and Mrs. Iitis left their house to go hunting. The 
children being left alone, began to quarrel and one said, 
‘My fur is the prettiest;’ and the other said, ‘Mine is 
prettier.’ Neither would back down, so they fell to 
fighting, and while they were at it Mrs. Iltis came home. 
She said to the children: ‘Children, here, you are 
squabbling and fighting and you can’t yet find out whose 
fur is the prettiest. Do you want me to tell you when 
the beauty of your fur will be fully known? If some- 
body catches you, kills you, takes your hide off and 
turns it over to the tanner and he makes it all ready, 
then you’ll know whose fur is the prettiest. Now 
neither one of you knows anything about the beauty of 
his hide. You musn’t quarrel about the beauty of your 
hides.’ 

There may be a lesson in that for the nations 
of the earth. 

There are a few paragraphs in the book by 
Joseph Jacobs, entitled The Fables of Aesop, 
which may be quoted here appropriately: 

In explanation of the few allusions to beast 
fables in Greek literature he says: 

‘This only makes casual appearance in written litera- 
ture because it formed part of the folk literature with 
which every Greek was familiar from his youth’. 


But he also expresses the belief that the Greeks 
and Romans spoke often of the fables of Aesop. 
Demetrios of Phaleron, seemingly a collector 
of the nucleus of what later became the Alexan- 
drian library, made a collection called dAdywv 
Aiswreiwy cvvaywyai; this is the earliest Greek col- 
lection of beast fables, as far as is known to 
moderns, and these fables were from the begin- 
ning connected with the name Aesop. 
Herodotus (2.134) gives all the good evidence 
which has come down to us. In speaking of the 
famous courtesan Rhodopis, he wrote; ‘She was 


a Thracian by birth and was the slave of Iad- 
mon, son of Hephaestopolis, a Samian. Aesop, 
the fable writer, was one of her fellow slaves. 
That Aesop belonged to Iadmon is proved by 
many facts—among others, by this: When the 
Delphians in obedience to the commands of the 
oracle made proclamation that if any one 
claimed compensation for the murder of Aesop 
he should receive it, the person who at last 
came forward was Iadmon, grandson of the for- 
mer Jadmon, and he received the compensation. 
Aesop must certainly, therefore, have been the 
former Iadmon’s slave.’ In his comments on 
this, Jacobs mentions the use of fables as good 
weapons against tyrants; for if a tyrant objects 
to a fable he thereby admits his own wrong-do- 
ing. Jotham’s fable (in Judges 9.8-15), di- 
rected against Abimelech, tells how the olive and 
the fig and the vine refused to be king over the 
trees, but the bramble accepted ; the results were 
not good. 

After this part of his essay Jacobs turns to a 
consideration of the resemblances between In- 
dian fables and Greek fables. It is not inap- 
propriate to quote here from Carl Voretzsch’s 
Einfiihring in das Studium der altfranzdsichen 
Literatur (p. 167) : 

The poetess Marie de France is the earliest French 
poetess whom we know. She lived at the English court 
and wrote poetry, in the 60’s of the Twelfth Century, 
writing lays (love stories in verse mostly originating in 
Bretagne), in the 70’s or 80’s she wrote her book of 
fables (Aesop), and about 1190 she wrote of the purga- 
tory of Saint Patrick. Her fables were not so impor- 
tant for originality of treatment (for they seem to fol- 
low closely an original now lost), as for the novelty of a 
large part of them and for the question of their pro- 
venience. There are 102 fables, of which 40 correspond 
to the Romulus Nilantii (Thirteenth Century, prose, in- 
cluding 52 fables of Phaedrus): for instance, Wolf and 
Sheep at the Brook, Town and Country Mice, Frogs de- 
sire a King, Lion and Mouse, Widow of Ephesus, ete. 
Of the remaining 62 fables, some appear in other Latin . 
or Greek collections, which must have made their way 
to England orally. The others are particularly western- 
mediaeval and Germanic, with parallels among Dutch, 
Seandinavian, and Finnish animal stories. Marie drew 
from English collections already gathered. 


Werewolf.—In India the well-nigh universal 
belief in transmigration of the soul made some 
things seem normal which to us seem prepos- 
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terous: it was a part of the teachings of Empe- 
docles and Pythagoras, but was never of great 
importance in Greek thought of any sort. In me- 
diaeval and modern times in the western world 
it can hardly be said to have any importance. 
Possibly some vague notions comparable to the 
theory of transmigration are evident in the tales 
of the werewolves; it would seem rather that 
they have some similarity to stories of elves or 
goblins, or what the Germans called Kobolds 
and the Irish called leprechauns. Petronius in 
his Cena Trimalchionis, has a story. A guest, 
Niceros, tells it :° 

I asked a man who was staying with us to go with 
me as far as the fifth milestone. He was a bold sol- 
dier, and we started early in bright moonlight. We 
came to a cemetery and my fellow went off among the 
tombstones while I counted the monuments. Pretty soon 
I looked at him and he was undressed with all his 
clothes in a pile beside the road. My heart was in my 
mouth but I sat still as a dead man while he walked 
around his clothes and suddenly turned into a wolf and 
ran off into the woods, howling. I was flabbergasted 
but started to pick up his clothes, and they were stone, 
—no kidding. I was seared stiff, but I drew my sword 
and whacked at the shadows until I got to my friend’s 
house and then I almost fainted. They brought me to, 
and Melissa said, If you’d been here, you could have 
helped us: a wolf got after the flock and bled some of 
them. But he didn’t get off scot free, for one of my 
slaves stuck him in the neck with a spear. After that 
I couldn’t sleep, and at daylight I rushed home: when 
I got to the place where the clothes had turned to stone 
there wasn’t a thing but a pool of blood. But when I 
got home, there lay the soldier in his bed like a stuck 
pig, with the doctor putting a plaster on his neck; and 
T knew he was a were-wolf. 


Also in mediaeval times, it was easy for almost 
everyone to believe almost anything, of which 
one result has been that some very charming 
poetry and fairy tales were composed in those 
days. It was mentioned above that Marie de 
France published some delightful lays which 
Gaston Paris thought might have been composed 
about 1175. She said that the adventures 
which she recounted happened in Brittany, and 
it is pretty well agreed that her stories are Cel- 
tic; one of them is entitled The Lay of the Were- 
wolf, longer than the story in Petronius and 
and with more Romantic atmosphere and de- 
tails. To the folk of mediaeval times a were- 
wolf was a fearsome beast, known in every land, 


called Bisclavaret in Brittany and Garwal in 
Normandy. He was horrible: 


Once in Brittany there was a sturdy knight, comely, 
highly esteemed, and dear to his neighbors. Much lov- 
ing and well beloved of his wife, he grieved her in one 
thing only, being absent three whole days each week: 
and she knew not where or why he went. Like Psyche, 
she sought to find out, and after much entreaty, he re- 
vealed the secret. Then she pondered how she might 
leave this husband, and there was ready one who long 
had sought her love: him she summoned and to him she 
gave herself as love and dame. So this knight found 
and stole the clothing which Bisclavaret had laid aside 
just before his change: therefore Bisclavaret could not 
come back, and his lady wedded the knight. 

But more than a year later the king was hunting, and 
his hounds chased the were-wolf all day until at last 
Bisclavaret ran to his king and fawned upon the mon- 
arch’s foot. The dogs were beaten off and Bisclaveret 
went with the king to the palace where he was much 
favored by all and he slept in the king’s chamber. 
Now after a time at a great feast, Bisclavaret saw in 
the company the knight who had stolen his wife, and he 
rushed at that knight a number of times, so that all 
were wondering. Not long while after this the king 
was hunting in that forest where Bisclavaret was found 
and with the King went the wolf. On a morning the 
former wife of Biselavaret came bearing a rich present 
for the king, and when she entered, the wolf raging 
furiously, broke his bonds and sprang at her. A wise 
counsellor reminded the king of the wolf’s wonted gen- 
tleness and the fact that the woman’s husband had dis- 
appeared, and none knew whither. So the lady and the 
knight were questioned separately: she yielded and con- 
fessed that she betrayed her husband and she told where 
his raiment was hid. The raiment was brought from its 
hiding place, Bisclavaret (the wolf) was put alone in a 
chamber with the vestments and left there. After a 
little while, the king and two of his lords went in softly 
and found the knight sleeping peacefully. So his fief 
was restored, his wife and her paramour were chased 
from the realm to be seen no more. 

‘The adventure that you have heard is no vain fable. 

Verily and indeed, it chanced as I said. The Lay of 
the Were-wolf, truly, was written that it should ever be 
borne in mind.’ 

(French Mediaeval Romances, in Everyman’s Library) 


Everybody who loves fables loves Uncle 
Remus; but that is another story. Even more 
otherwise are Kipling’s Jungle Books, where 
Mowgli is human,—a boy reared from infancy 
by the leader of a wolf-pack,—who becomes one 
of the pack and later its leader, still later grow- 
ing up to be a man among men: but that is a 
story for grown-ups, says Mr. Kipling. 
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Max Miiller in Chips from a German Work- 
shop (vol. 5, p. 145 ff.) discusses the Migration 
of Fables. He says that fairy tales often sound 
like echoes from the long-forgotten forest of our 
common Aryan home. 

In the middle of the Eighth Century A.D., 
under Caliph Almansur, Abdullah ibn Almo- 
kaffa wrote Kalila and Dimnah; and he says 
that he translated these from Pehlevi: Barzuyeh, 
a court physician, had translated the stories out 
of an Indian book which he had gone to India 
to get. But the Shah Nameh of Firdusi says he 
went to India for medicinal herbs but brought 
back only the Kalila and Dimnah. The Arabic 
book is more than three times as long as the 
Panchatantra. 

Three hundred years later, after the Moors 
had left Spain, after the Norman conquest, 
about 1080 A.D. Symeon, son of Seth, translated 
these fables from Arabie into Greek, and said 
that the book came originally from India by 
way of Persia. 

In the Thirteenth Century the fables had be- 
come familiar in Europe, at least among the 
higher classes; in that same century in England 
was published a book in Latin, Dialogus Crea- 
turum optime moralizatus, meant to teach Chris- 
tian morality by fables, and many of them cor- 
respond essentially to an Indian Fable.® 

Worth mentioning in connection with fables 
from the East is the fact that the ox was the 
beast of burden and received little care, but the 
ass was the beast for kings and judges to ride 
upon; so Jesus on Palm Sunday made his tri- 
umphal entry riding on an ass. 

To bring this paper to a close, permit me to 
quote at length from Professor Rhys Davids’ 
book entitled Buddhist Birth Stories. 


1. ‘In a few isolated passages of Greek and other 
writers, earlier than the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great, there are references to a legendary Aesop, 
and perhaps also allusion to stories like some of the 
Buddhist ones. 

2. After Alexander’s time a number of tales also found 
in the Buddhist collection became current in Greece, and 
are preserved in the poetical versions of Babrius and 
Phaedrus. They are probably of Buddhist origin. 

3. From the time of Babrius to the time of the first 
Crusade no migration of Indian tales to Europe can be 


proved to have taken place. About the latter time a 
translation into Arabic of a Persian work containing 
tales found in the Buddhist book was translated by 
Jews into Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. Translations of 
these versions appeared in all the principal languages 
of Europe. 

4. In the Eleventh or Twelfth Century a translation 
was made into the Latin of the legend of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, a Greek romance written in the Eighth Cen- 
tury by St. John of Damascus, on the basis of the 
Buddhist Jataka book. Translations, poems, and plays 
founded on this work were rapidly produced throughout 
Western Europe. 

5. Other Buddhist tales not included in either of the 
works mentioned above were introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades and also during the dominion of 
the Arabs in Spain. 

6. Versions of other Buddhist stories were introduced 
into Eastern Europe by the Huns under Genghis Khan. 
7. The fables and stories introduced through these 
various channels became very popular during the Middle 
Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerous ser- 
mons, story-books, romances, poems, and edifying dramas. 
Thus extensively adopted and circulated, they had con- 
siderable influence on the revival of literature, which, 
hand in hand with the revival of learning, did so much 
to render possible and to bring about the Great Refor- 
mation. The character of the hero of them—the Buddha, 
in his last or in one or other of his supposed previous 
births—appealed so strongly to the sympathies, and was 
so attractive to the minds of medieval Christians, that 
he became, and has ever since remained an object of 
Christian worship.’ That refers to St. Josaphat. 


NOTES 


1 A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England at St. George School, Middle- 
town, Rhode Island, March 29 and 30, 1946. 

2 The Fables of Jean de la Fontaine, translated into 
Snglish verse by Edward Marsh, p. 209. 

3G. Lanson, Histoire de la litterature francaise, 559 ff. 

4 Professor D. B. MacDonald, a great Arabie author- 
ity, used to tell of a shiftless fellow in England who 
replied to a questioner, ‘Hi heats well, and Hi sleeps 
well, but if anybody says work to me, Hi shakes all 
over.’ 

5 See Trimalchio’s Dinner, by H. T. Peck. 

6A. Berridale Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
p- 113. 

Le Roy C. BArREeT 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


PROBLEMS OF CORRELATION* 


In correlating Latin with other school subjects 
and with life in general, the over-all problem is 
TIME, for the possibilities are endless and the 
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materials are abundant. First, while pupils are 
studing Latin vocabulary, declensions, and verb 
forms, there are many opportunities to improve 
English spelling, since the doubtful lettter in 
spelling demons can usually be traced to a sign 
vowel, verb ending, ete. For example: separate 
(paro), calendar (Kalendae), tenet (teneo), 
emigrate(e, ex, migro), similarly, affect, effect, 
secession, and many others. Pupils should be 
encouraged to bring lists of technical words from 
other school subjects to the Latin class and 
there learn the story behind the word. For 
example: subjugate, Renaissance, triumph, refer- 
endum, propaganda, just to mention a few from 
the field of social science. To this should be 
added an ever-growing list of scientific terms 
originating from Latin or Greek, mathematical 
terms, and practically all the words in the 
French and Spanish textbooks. 

To correlate Latin with current affairs re- 
quires constant watching of newspapers and 
magazines, for clippings, cartoons, and pictures 
with classical references. One of the problems 
here is to find time to give the pupils sufficient 
background to enable them to recognize current 
items of interest to the Latin class. Once articles 
or pictures have been submitted, we take a few 
moments to discuss them, then place them on the 
bulletin board for about a week, then paste 
them in the scrap book. Sometimes we use the 
scrap book as part of our collateral reading. 

Publishing a Latin newspaper in your school, 
or reading those published elsewhere, is an excel- 
lent way to demonstrate how Latin can be used 
to express modern thought even in jokes, puzzles, 
stories, etc. One of the most practical and inter- 
esting newspapers written in Latin is Lanterna, 
published about four times a year by Dr. Arthur 
M. Young, head of the Department of Classics, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Correlating Latin with dramatics at our school 
has included such activities as attending Greek 
dramas at the Little Theater of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, attending movies such 
as ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, ‘Down to Earth’, 
and ‘Night Life of the Gods’. Occasionally a 
class puts on a short play; our most successful 
ones have been ‘Columbus’, in Latin, and ‘A 
Roman Wedding’, in English. 


The Latin Club, meeting twice a month during 
regular class periods, affords many opportuni- 
ties for correlation. The officers are: two consuls, 
a scribe, a quaestor, a Pontifex Maximus, and 
various committees. Bible reading, the Lord’s 
Prayer, flag salute, and songs are all in Latin. 
Roll call is answered by something appropriate 
to the season; e.g., in November: Deo gratias 
ago ob salutem bonam (Each pupil thanks for 
something different) ; in December: Spero San- 
tam Clausam mihi pecuniam daturum esse. 
(Each pupil asks for a different gift) 

The annual Spring banquet gives the pupils 
an opporunity to be real Romans for an evening. 
The slaves in their tunics and sandals, the guests 
in their stolas and togas, eating with their 
fingers, watching dances, wrestling matches, and 
boxing bouts while they drink their ‘wine’ and 
crown each other with gay wreathes—all these 
things put the modern student in the very center 
of the social whirl of ancient Rome. 

The observance of Latin Week each February 
or March has become an established custom in 
Pennsylvania and many other states. We, in 
Pittsburgh, are very fortunate in having the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the Buhl Plane- 
tarium. There we display a huge exhibit of proj- 
ects made by Latin students; two or three 
schools produce a puppet show; and Dr. Draper 
presents a special sky-show and lecture, which 
has been planned partly by him and partly by a 
committee of Latin teachers. All the Pittsburgh 
radio stations give us time on the air for student 
programs. 

In correlating Latin with vocations, one prob- 
ably thinks of the legal profession first. Of 
course Cicero’s Catilinarians give much legal 
terminology and procedure; and such books as 
Eternal Lawyer by Robert N. Wilkin will prove 
interesting reading for the future lawyers in 
the class. For those with engineering ambitions 
I have found the keyed diagram and detailed 
description of the building of the Appian Way, 
published by the Bureau of Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., of great in- 
terest. We are trying to correlate art with Latin 
in the form of a buge mural in the classroom, the 
main features of which will be: Neptune and the 
three rivers of Pittsburgh, Vulcan and the steel 
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mills, Minerva and the cultural center of Oak- 
land. — 

I believe that the study of any foreign lan- 
guage should serve, in some degree, to promote 
better international understanding. While 
World War II was going on, the front-page 
campaigns brought Rome, Athens, Sicily, and 
even Carthage to our bulletin board. In fact 
some of our ex-students were rumbling over the 
Appian Way in jeeps. Some of my former 
pupils sent me snapshots of the same temples 
illustrated in our Latin textbooks. One letter 
which I prize especially was written from the 
Acropolis. And I shall never forget Ted Mal- 
one’s broadcast in which he gave the dial tele- 
phone number of the Parthenon. Now that the 
war is over, my students are again correspond- 
ing with boys and girls in Rome, through the 
kindness of Instituto Nazionale Per Le Relazioni 
Culturali con L’Estero ; located at Piazza Firenze, 
27, Rome. In this way many international 
friendships have been formed. 

Lack of time prevents us from doing many 
things which we should like to do, but we believe 
that by correlation we can open many fields of 
interest to the pupils and keep them from think- 
ing of Latin as a dead language. 


* Paper read before the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States at the 
University of Pittsburgh on April 23 and 24, 1948. 


DELLA G. VANCE 
WEST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH 


REVIEWS 


Romano-Campanian Mythological Landscape 
Painting. By CuristopHeR M. Dawson. 
233 pp., 25 pl. (Yale Classical Studies, IX, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944). 


This work is unique in at least two respects: 
though it is largely archaeological in character, 
the author’s chief interest is in classical litera- 
ture; secondly, a pro-Roman thesis is espoused 
by a Hellenist. Hence, with the removal of a 
bias inspired by any nationalism, one finds the 
arguments set forth all the more convincing. 
Then, too, an investigation, conducted under 


the direction of Professor Rostovtzeff is bound 
to command respect, even if not complete agree- 
ment with all the conclusions. 

‘Much of the material in this study is to be 
found in a dissertation presented to the faculty 
of Yale University’ for the doctoral degree (pp. 
Xv-xvi) and this work is largely a thesis to 
prove a point, namely the inventiveness of the 
Romans in landscape painting. 

In the preface (pp. xi-xvi), attention is 
called to the pro-Hellenic and the pro-Roman 
attitudes of respective scholars with regard to 
originality in Roman art. The author clearly 
indicates his agreement with Wickhoff and others 
who believe that the Romans made distinct con- 
tributions to art and did not merely borrow 
their arts from the Hellenes. He proceeds to 
give a brief description of the so-called Second, 
Third, and Fourth Styles of Roman and Cam- 
panian forms of wall decoration, though he op- 
poses the orthodox separation of these three 
styles. A paragraph is devoted to the explana- 
tion of certain terms used in this work, such as 
‘symbolic’, ‘paratactic’, ‘megalographic’, ete. 
One misses a comment on ‘staffage’ and receives 
no enlightenment through the Index, which in- 
cidentally lists five pages (among ten), on which 
no mention of the term ‘staffage’ appears. 

Chapter One, ‘Landscape and Space in Greek 
and Hellenistic Art’ (pp. 1-49), affords a good 
comprehensive treatment of this subject and 
shows the author’s wide acquaintance with the 
numerous works dealing with Hellenic Painting. 
Literary tradition, the extant remains of Hel- 
lenic painting, and relief sculpture are all treated 
with thoroughness, even though perforce with 
some subjectivity. The reader should have be- 
fore him illustrations of the many works cited 
and should bear in mind that the evidence for 
Hellenic Painting is quite scanty and most of 
the remains are strictly to be raced as secondary 
evidence. The author concludes from this study 
that in Hellenic art ‘the representation of land- 
scape for its own sake is not to be found before 
the first century B.C., and that landscape never 
was given a predominating position in any Greek 
or Hellenistic composition’ (p. 48). 
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Chapter Two (pp. 50-79) deals with ‘The 
Italic Origin of Landscape Painting’ and herein 
the author shows his familiarity with the wealth 
of literary and monumental evidence of Roman 
Painting. The non-specialist would like to have 
more details given as to locality and description 
but limits of space doubtless precluded the inclu- 
sion of such material. After all, the work before 
us is a specific investigation, not a history of 
ancient painting. The conclusion from this 
study is quite different from that reached in the 
preceding chapter: The ‘Romans from the very 
beginning displayed an interest in the narrative 
of events and in the representation of the local- 
ity in which the events took place . . . at least 
from the middle of the second century. Out of 
the Italian version of the Hellenistic masonry 
style and under the inspiration of Etrurian, 
Osean, and Italiote art there was created an 
architectural style of wall decoration in which 
the emphasis was laid on the illusion of spatial 
recession and distant vista. Such a method of 
decoration was utterly alien to the spirit of 
Greece proper...’ (p. 79). 

The titles of the following chapters (Three to 
Seven) are: ‘Catalogue of the Mythological 
Landscape Paintings’, ‘The Composition of the 
Landscape Paintings’, ‘The Relationship of the 
Mythological Landscapes to the Theatrical Per- 
formances of the Early Empire’, and ‘Perspec- 
tive, Staffage Figures, and Continuous Narra. 
tive in the Mythological Landscapes’. Then fol- 
low a Bibliography, Index, a list of Classical 
Authors cited or quoted, a List of Plates, and 
then the Plates, I-X XV, usually with two illus- 
trations on each plate. 

The author concludes from a study of the evi- 
dence that ‘the introduction of real landscape 
into art is due to Romano-Campanian painting’ 
(p. 79), and that ‘the art of Roman Italy, so 
long despised and so little considered, showed 
greater independence and originality and ex- 
erted a more profound influence than we have 
hitherto been willing to admit’ (p. 209). 

This work will have to be consulted by every 
student of Ancient Painting since it is so com- 
prehensive and contains such a voluminous 
amount of bibliographical material as well as 


deseription and critical commentary. It is not, 
and makes no claim to being, a History of Roman 
Painting. The beginning student will have to 
go to the works of Miss Swindler, Pfuhl, and 
other books for illustrations, localization, and 
in some cases fuller description. For instance, 
the sites of Sidi-Gaber, Suk-el-Wardian, Anfu- 
shy, and others are not definitely located here 
although the report on each site is given in the 
footnotes. 

In the ‘Catalogue’ in Chapter Three, the title 
of the work referred to by such figures as IX. 6. 
4. et al. might well have been written out. In 
the List of Plates, we read ‘Pompeii, [X.2.16’. 
Many a reader would have welcomed the inelu- 
sion of the title, Mau, Atlas of the plates to Mau, 
Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pom- 
pew (Berlin, 1907). 

A little variety is given by using provenience 
(p. 80) and provenance (p. 109 et passim). The 
work is remarkably free from typographical er- 
rors despite the use of numerous titles and 
names of unusual form. Besides, often such 
minutiae merely indicate a reviewer’s desire to 
appear careful and critical in his review and 
do not reflect adversely on the value of the 
work. If a slight typographical error is noted 
by the reader, he will correct it. If it escapes 
his eye, there is no need for the reviewer’s metic- 
ulous listing of such lapsus. 

It is regrettable, in view of the scholarly char- 
acter of the book, that it was not expanded so 
as to serve as a History of Roman Painting, and 
provided with reproductions of the Hellenic and 
Roman works which are introduced to prove a 
point of argument. It is too useful a book to be 
usable—to a large extent—only by the advanced 
student or scholar. However, the book should 
be judged by its intended purpose and that was 
to prove the originality on the part of the Ro- 
mans in landscape painting, and in this the au- 
thor has been .eminently successful. Mayhap 
in the future Dr. Dawson will bring forth the 
desired work, a History of Roman Painting. 
That will be the wish of almost every reader of 
this important work. 

With that wish in mind, may the reviewer 
introduce a note of caution. Our knowledge of 
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Hellenic painting is woefully scanty. Not a 
single work of truly Hellenic painting is extant 
and we have only indirect or secondary evidence 
from archaeology and hence must base our argu- 
ments largely on literary references, some early, 
many late. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that the Romans never made any pretense to 
creativeness in the fields of art and admittedly 
drew largely from the Hellenes (in the fields of 
art) in the way of techniques, subject matter, 
and motives, and also to a great extent employed 
Hellenic artists and craftsmen. 

But all must admit that the other side of the 
story must also be told and this work under 
review serves as a valuable corrective and may 
in time prove to be the proper solution of this 
important problem. Certainly the author has 
shown that, whatever the origin of landscape 
painting, it was the Romans who developed this 
form of art to a high plane. Dr. Dawson is to be 
complimented on having covered such a vast 
amount of material in this valuable investigation 
and on having presented such a convincing argu- 
ment for his thesis of Roman originality in the 
field of landscape painting. 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Greek and Roman Classics in Translation. 
Edited by CHARLES TT. Murpuy, Kevin 
GuInAGH and WuitNey J. OATEs. Ivi, 1052 
pp. (New York and London, 1947). $6.00. 


This is the third volume in a series of five 
anthologies containing translations from foreign 
literature. The first two volumes are already 
familiar to classical teachers: Greek Literature 
(ed. by Oates and Murphy, 1944, rev. CW 38, 
115-7 by I. M. Linforth) ; Latin Literature (ed. 
by Guinagh and Dorjahn, 1942, rev. CW 36, 9-11 
by J. W. Spaeth). Both of these volumes have 
been popular enough to be reprinted since the 
original publication. The present volume is not 
wholly a condensation of the first two volumes, 
since it contains a revision of materials included 
and some new features. A fifth volume is al- 
ready listed on the dust-cover as ‘‘in prepara- 
tion’’: Renaissance Continental Literature in 
Translation, edited by Harold H. Blanchard. 


This volume will probably devote considerable 
space to later Latin literature. Of even greater 
interest is the plan for volume four: Medieval 
Literature in Translation, edited by Charles W. 
Jones. Classical students are fascinated by read- 
ing in the field of medieval Latin. The recent 
reprinting of Professor Harrington’s valuable 
anthology, Mediaeval Latin, in which the last 
part is devoted to Latin of the Renaissance, was 
a great boon to teachers and students of Latin. 
Both our own students and those in the fields 
of medieval history and literature will find in 
an anthology of translations from medieval liter- 
ature good collateral reading and a welcome 
guide to a period which is wide in its range and 
confusing in its variety. 

The difference between the present volume and 
the two on which it was based is to some extent 
indicated in the three titles. It is less a survey 
and is more concentrated on the major authors. 
Naturally this means that the Latin portion was 
shortened more than the Greek. <A few illustra- 
tions will show the method. The same amount of 
space was allotted to Homer in GRC as in GL: 
likewise the space devoted to Vergil is almost 
the same as in LL. Menander, Isocrates, Xeno- 
phon, Polybius, Theophrastus, Herodas, Longus, 
Lucian, Plutarch, and others who appeared in 
GL are missing in GRC. The reviewer par- 
ticularly regrets the omission of the first and 
last on this list. The excisions on the Latin side 
are even more drastic: Plautus (who was repre- 
sented by two plays in LL), Cato, Caesar, Sal- 
lust, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Seneca the 
Younger, Petronius, Martial, Suetonius, Quin- 
tilian, Pliny the Younger, the Christian writers 
(Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Lactantius, Augus- 
tine), and others. Also Horace’s Ars poetica no 
longer appears. The reduction from the 804 
pages of LL to 401 pages of GRC made this 
reduction necessary, but left the selection from 
Latin literature rather unsatisfactory. The 
larger proportion of space devoted to Greek 
literature in GRC makes the Greek section more 
usable than the Latin section. Reduction of 
Greek tragedy from seven plays to three would 
in the reviewer’s opinion have been more success- 
ful had the Agamemnon been retained rather 
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than the Prometheus Bound. Substitution of 
the Clouds for the Lysistrata is an improvement 
from the pedagogical point of view, but most of 
us will regret the loss of Prof. Murphy’s excel- 
lent translation of the latter play. A few other 
changes may be noted with approval: more space 
is devoted to Herodotus; Cicero’s de senectute 
is ineluded in toto; the poems included from 
Catullus are arranged chronologically by groups 
instead of being in numerical order. 

One notable point is the change in the treat- 
ment of Vergil’s Aeneid. In LL five books (1-4, 
6) and three selections were printed from eight 
versions. In GRC four books (1-2, 4, 6) and 
three selections are all in the excellent prose 
version of Conington. The experiment in DL 
had the obvious advantage of familiarizing the 
student with a variety of translators, but the 
variety is sometimes confusing. The reviewer 
who uses LL as a text in class is grateful for the 
experiment, but it is probably wise to abandon 
it in the present volume. 

Two points may be raised. The first concerns 
the policy of including long passages from the 
philosophic writings (262 pages in GL, 214 pages 
in GRC); the second concerns a new feature of 
this volume, introductions on Greek and Roman 
civilization (pp. xvii-lvi; 677-709). If the 
volume is mainly intended for the general 
reader, the inclusions are justified; but, if the 
volume is chiefly to be used for classes, it would 
seem better to postpone the philosophic writers 
(except one dialogue from Plato and Aristotle’s 
Poetics) to a course on ancient philosophy and 
for the teacher to introduce his students to 
classical civilization by means of lectures and 
discussion. Space thus gained could be used for 
further selections or for reducing the rather 
considerable bulk of the book. 

The long argument about the desirability of 
studying the classical authors in translation in 
our schools has been settled from a practical 
point of view. Such courses are now being given 
and will increase in number. The reviewer feels 
that they serve a useful purpose especially when 
there are adequate texts. Classicists should be 


grateful for these three excellent volumes and 
their editors should be congratulated on complet- 


ing an onerous task with industry, scholarship, 
and good taste. 

C. McDermott 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A Handbook of Classical Drama. By Puiip 
Wuatey Harsu. xii, 526 pp. (Stanford 
Univervsity Press, 1944). $4.00. 


In writing this book the author was influenced, 
to quote his own words (Preface, p. vi), ‘by con- 
sciousness of the advantages of a study appre- 
ciating all classical drama from a single critical 
point of view. It should be made clear at the 
outset that the present work is not a condensa- 
tion of the plays themselves; it must be used 
only in conjunction with them, and, since it as- 
sumes that the plays have been previously read, 
it does not, except in a few cases, contain out- 
lines of the plots. The instructor or student 
who uses it with the original texts or transla- 
tions close at hand can scareely fail to find it 
an extremely valuable source of help, brilliantly 
written and copiously and accurately docu- 
mented.’ 

The material covered extends from Aeschylus 
through Seneca, with a treatment of every play 
which has been preserved, including Menander’s 
Arbitration. The fragments of such authors as 
Iophon, Cratinus, Eupolis, Philemon, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, ete., receive some incidental atten- 
tion in the sections on literary types and in the 
paragraphs on sources and influence of extant 
plays. With the needs of the average student 
in mind, the author has allotted space in pro- 
portion to the importance of the plays. He has 
also set up grades of excellence by placing two 
asterisks beside the names of those which in his 
opinion deserve their reputation as master- 
pieces (Prometheus, Oresteia, Antigone, Oedi- 
pus the King, Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, 
Bacchae, Frogs), and one asterisk beside those 
which are successful and important (Preface, 
pp. v—vi). 

The customary data pertaining to chronology, 
prizes awarded, sources, ete., are given where 
they are available, and where uncertainty exists 
conjectures are offered on the basis of the best. 
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evidence. Far more important and interesting, 
however, is the penetrating discussion of the 
plays as literary productions, with dramatic 
technique as the chief center of attention. A 
detailed criticism of this aspect of the book is 
impossible here; mention of a few points must 
suffice. 
On page 444 (note 44 to page 27) he follows 
Aristotle’s view’ that even the known myths 
were known only to a few. I am inclined to 
disagree with Mr. Harsh and can cite passages 
where he himself has assumed familiarity with 
the myth on the part of the audience (for ex- 
ample, p. 30, Oedipus; p. 65, Agamemnon; of 


course it is universally admitted that the legends: 


of Oedipus and Agamemnon were common 
knowledge, but the author assumes familiarity 
with less famous legends: pp. 165, resurrection 
of Alcestis; p. 220, death of Orestes in Greece). 
Probably he is more nearly correct in assuming 
knowledge of myths in these specific instances 
than in denying it as a general truth. Of 
course the poet’s originality in handling myths 
is another matter (see especially pp. 6-10) ; in 
this connection the audience could not always 
anticipate what was ahead. 

For the absence of murder on the Greek tragic 
stage an explanation is offered (p. 33) quite dif- 
ferent from that based on the idea of religious 
tabu.2, The present work assumes that difficulties 
of staging and economy of actors during the 
formative stage in the development of tragedy 
precluded the representation of murder before 
the spectators. Along somewhat similar lines is 
the problem of Prometheus, for which the sug- 
gestion is offered (p. 53) that after the opening 
scene the actor playing Hephaestus climbed 
from below into a gigantic wooden figure repre- 
senting Prometheus. This theory of course 
makes a third actor unnecessary. 

The influence of contemporary Athenian his- 
tory on the plays is emphasized at a number of 
points. For Aristophanes, where historical back- 


ground is of exceptional importance, it has been 
given at some length, with a detailed account of 
the development of the Athenian Empire, the 
Peloponnesian War, and the Oligarchie Revolu- 
tion, distributed through the chapters on the 
Acharnians, Knights, Peace, and Frogs. For the 
tragedies such a procedure would of course be 
superfluous, but some questions of dramatic 
treatment are interpreted in the light of contem- 
porary events. A good example is the discus- 
sion (p. 230) of Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes 
and Euripides’ Phoenissae, which is here as- 
sumed to have been produced shortly after the 
collapse of the Four Hundred. In Aeschylus. 
the justice of Eteocles’ cause is not called into 
question, while in Euripides, according to the 
view here adopted, the cause of Polynices is made 
to seem plausible because of the recent memory 
of the oligarchs and the exiled democrats. Refer- 
ence is made to Athenian nationalism and hatred 
of Sparta in the treatment of certain plays of 
Euripides, especially the Heracleidae, Andro- 
mache, Suppliants, and Orestes (see pp. 189-93, 
203-4, 234). On p. 273 it is suggested that the 
parody of the Telephus in Aristophanes’ Achar- 
nians is designed partly to advance the cause of 
peace by ridiculing Euripides, the war-monger 
and promoter of hatred against Sparta. Dis- 
cussion of these and other matters in the book 
could be extended at great length. Perhaps 
every reader will find hére and there some opin- 
ions with which to disagree, but all will find the 
means toward a clearer understanding and a 
better appreciation of Greek and Roman drama. 


NOTES 


1 Poetics, 1451 b. For the opposite view see E. G.. 
O’Neill, Jr.. TAPA 72 (1941), 291, note 6, supported 
by Antiphanes fr. 191. Kock. 

2 Flickinger, The Greek Theatre and Its Drama, pp. 
168-82. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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